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AND  COURAGE! 

Katherine  E  Grantham  '26 


Women  with  grey-streaked  hair  and  girls  with 
trim  shingle-bobs  were  already  at  work  behind  the 
long  tables  on  which  rows  and  rows  of  blue-green  glass 
jars  of  salve  were  piled,  when  the  foreman  walked 
heavily  into  the  room.  He  was  followed  by  a  frail, 
pallid  woman  in  a  faded  wine-colored  suit.  As  he 
stopped  at  one  of  the  long  tables  to  give  an  order,  she 
stood  in  bewilderment,  watching  the  pairs  of  hands  at 
work  like  accurate  machines.  When  he  turned,  and 
muttered  to  her  "Down  here,"  she  seemed  startled, 
but  followed  him  past  the  many  tables  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room. 

He  stopped  at  the  last  table  and  addressed  the 
girl  at  its  head.  "New  helper,"  he  explained.  "Show 
her  how  to  do  the  work."  He  turned  to  the  woman 
and  spoke  more  kindly  than  he  had  yet  addressed  her. 

"She'll  show  you  how  to  do  it,  Miss Miss  uh,"  he 

said;  then  he  added,  "You'll  catch  on  quick  enough." 

In  response,  a  faint  smile  flashed  across  her  pale 
face.  The  next  moment,  she  sat  on  the  high  stool 
listening  to  the  directions:  "You  see,  we  just  have  to 
check  a  list  of  addresses  with  these  envelopes  that 
are  addressed.  If  they's  any  envelope  missing,  or  if 
they's  any  here  that's  not  on  the  list,  you  make  a  note 
of  it,  see?  Like  this  on  this  slip,  and  you  stick  it 
under  the  rubber  band  on  the  bunch  of  envelopes, 
when  you've  checked  them  all.  See?"  The  woman 
began  awkwardly  to  check  her  list. 

Occasionally,  the  workers  glanced  curiously  at  the 
new-comer,  but  unconscious  of  their  questioning  looks, 
she  sat  stooping  over  her  huge  stack  of  envelopes. 
After  her  first  few  questions  about  directions,  she 
rarely  glanced  up.  She  seemed  unconscious  even  of 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  foreman  when  he  came  back. 
several  hours  later  to  the(  table. 

In  contrast  to  the  silent  figure,  were  the  other 
workers  in  the  room.  At  one  table,  each  woman'  sim- 
ultaneously caught  up  a  colored  paper  wrapper  from  a 
neat  stack,  and  a  jar  from  the  regular  row.  Brushing 
lightly  the  shining  surface  of  the  jar  in  the  soft  gum 
on  the  tray  just  in  front  of  her,  and  deftly  twisting 


the  wrapper  about  it,  she  quickly  slipped  it  into  the 
trough,  the  revolving  belt  of  which  carried  it  to  the 
room  below.  At  other  tables,  women  lifted  flat  blue- 
green  pasteboards,  pushed  out  the  flexible  edges,  and 
with  one  twist,  turned  in  and  fastened  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  threw  the  finished  collapsible  box  into 
the  huge  barrel.  Occasionally,  a  girl  would  begin 
humming,  "God  be  with  3'ou  till  we  meet  again."  Al- 
most mechanically,  the  working  women  accepted  the 
suggestion  and  made  the  room  resound  with  the  h\mn. 
For  an  hour  they  would  sing,  passing  lightly  from 
"Juanita"  to  "You  Can't  Make  a  Monkey  Out  of  Me." 
All  of  them  radiated  the  air  of  ease  and  freedom  which 
Mr.  Brown,  the  foreman,  never  discouraged.  He  knew 
that  singing  workers  would  be  contented,  and  with 
contented  workers,  there  is  less  likely  to  be  friction 
and  labor  troubles. 

Only  one  woman  in  the  room  that  week  never 
lifted  up  her  voice  in  song.  Only  one  woman'  on  this 
floor  of  the  factory  never  popped  chewing-gum;  only 
one  woman  never  gosipped  glibly  with  the  girls  at  her 
side;  only  one  woman  did  not  throw  down  her  work 
as  the  siren  sounded  the  luncheon  hour  and  begin 
hastily  to  pull  off  her  apron. 

Sometimes  it  would  be  five  minutes  after  twelve 
before  she,  the  frail,  pallid  woman  in  the  ding\-  wine- 
colored  suit,  finally  wet  her  pencil  on  her  tongue, 
marked  the  last  address  she  had  verified  and  rose 
slowlv  to  her  feet.  Five  minutes  before  the  siren 
made  its  warning  moan,  she  was  again  humped  on 
her  high  stool,  checking  with  a  trembling  hand  her 
huge  stack  of  envelopes. 

II 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday-,  the  girls 
watched  her  in  mocking  amazement.  "Catch  me  do- 
ing an\'  such  fool  thing!  My  Gawd,  though!"  A 
fat  girl  wearing  a  string  of  blue  glass  choker  beads 
exclaimed.  "Aly  Gawd,  she's  too  slow  to  catch  a  bad 
cold.  I  betcha  she  didn't  do  half  the  work  I  did  this 
morning."  Pushing  several  girls  from  the  tiny  mir- 
ror in  the  dressing  room,  and  efficiently  applying  her 
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powder  puff,  she  left  no  doubt  of  her  own  vigor. 

Still  the  frail,  pallid  woman  in  a  very  faded  wine- 
colored  suit,  stooped  over  the  table,  slowly  and 
methodically  checking  the  list.  Her  lips  silently 
formed  the  names  on  the  envelopes,  "Mr.  Robert  D. 
Burnsides,   Route    1,  Athens,  Georgia." 

It  was  on  Wednesday  that  she  first  spoke.  Turn- 
ing to  the  girl  who  had  just  been  shifted  to  her  table, 
and  responding  to  the  sympathetic  look  she  sensed 
in  the  younger  girl's  eyes,  she  said,  "My,  but  1  was 
glad — to  find  out  about  this  job.  You — worked  here 
long?"  she  asked  timidly. 

"Well,  sort  of.  For  four  years,  I  been  bumming 
around  here.  I've  done  some  of  all  they  is  to  do 
here,   I   reckon." 

"1    think   it's   mighty interesting,"    the    faded 

woman  ventured,  and  she  laughed  self-consciously. 
"But  do  you  know  what  time  of  day  1  got  up  this 
morning?  1  thought,  1  thought  sure  too — that  I'd 
be  late." 

'What?  About  6:45?  Lord!  1  nearly  always 
get  up  jess  in  time  to  wash  my  nake,  grab  a  biscuit 
and  run." 

"At  three  o'clock,"  the  thin  faded  woman  said  in 
a  half  whisper.  "1  thought  to  myself — it  looked  ter- 
ribly dark. — 1  tiptoed  to  the  kitchen  to  see  what  time 
it  was.  I'm — Jim — he's  the  married  brother  1  live 
with — he  wouldn't  have  liked  it  if  I'd  waked  him — 
Well,  I  went  back  to  bed — and  woke  up  again  and 
looked.  It  was  only  four  thirty.  But  1  knew  1 
daren't  go  back  to  bed. — I'd  oversleep. — And  I 
couldn't — I  couldn't  lose  my  job,"  she  finished  huskily. 
She  lifted  her  thin  hand  to  her  wrinkled  forehead. 

As  she  brought  it  down  on  the  table,  her  elbow 
scraped  against  a  towering  pile  of  envelopes.  She 
clutched  wildly  at  them,  but  they  slipped  from  the 
table  and  showered  at  her  feet.  She  stooped  to  pick 
them  up,  and  when  she  had  at  last  gathered  the  scat- 
tered envelopes  into  a  stack,  she  suddenly  flushed. 
The  foreman  stood  at  the  end  of  the  table,  gazing  at 
her  with  distrustful  e^'es. 

It  was  later  in  the  day  that  Lilly,  her  confidante  of 
the  morning,  stooped  to  watch  her  as  she  painfully 
checked  the  envelopes  with  trembling  hand.  "Say, 
Miss  uh,  uh." 

"Jones,  Annie  Jones,"  the  frail  woman  replied. 

"Did  >ou  ever  work  anywheres  before?" 

"Oh  yes! — I  began  teaching  school  when  i  was 
thirteen. — And  for  years  till  I  had  fever,  I  taught  in 
country  schools. — When  I'd  got  well,  they'd  made 
some  law  about  certificates  and  the  committeemen 
told  me — but  you  wouldn't  know — I've  just  lived  with 
my  brothers  since  then.     At  Tom's  I    sewed  for  the 


children,  and  did  the  cooking.  Minnie,  his  wife,  wasn't 
strong. — I'm  at  Jim's  now."  She  sighed  gently,  then 
quite  suddenly  smiled. 

"It'll  be  easier — now  I've  got  a  job.  I,  maybe 
1  can  buy  me  a  new  frock. — Jim's  wife,  Martha — 
she  thinks  I'm  awful  extravagant.  Last  week  1  bought 
a  picture,  a  woman  with  some  lilies  called,  "Hope." 

She  stopped  her  work  and  gazed  across  the  room. 
"Hope!  Ain't  it  hard  to  keep  hoping,  when  there's 
nothing  to  hope  for?"  she  said  quietly.  "Martha  said 
I'd  ought  not  to  spend  the  money."  Suddenly,  she 
burst  out  fiercely,  "Like  I  hadn't  saved  and  saved! 
But  how  can  you  when  }'ou  just  get  a  few  pennies 
now  and  then  for  making  rag  rugs?  I  once  em- 
broidered,  but   I    can't  see  so  well   now." 

"Gee."  Lilly  said.  "Your  eyes?  That's  too  bad 
now.  When  I  was  just  a  kid  in  school,  they  used  to 
tell  me  I  needed  glasses.  But  lord,  1  don't  have  no 
call  to  wear  'em  here.  Like  as  not  old  Brown'll  have 
me  packing  salve  tomorrow,  and  I  could  do  that  in 
the  dark." 

"In  the  dark?"  Miss  Jones  asked,  with  a  laugh. 
"But  that's  just  what  I  did  do  for  the  first  night 
or  two  after  I  came  here  to  work.  Martha  came  in 
last  night  and  shook  me.  'What  on  earth's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  Annie?'  she  said.  'You  been  a  talkin' 
in  your  sleep.'  I  asked  her  what  I'd  said,  and  she 
said  that  it  was  some  mumblin'  mess  about  'you 
take  the  slip  and  stick  it  under  the  rubber.'  Why,  I 
was  working  right  on  in  my  sleep,  1  reckon !  I  told 
Martha  so,  and  she  said  that  she  wasn't  gonna  have 
it.  She  said  that  if  I  did  any  good  now,  it  was  the 
first  time  and  I  was  welcome,  but  she  wasn't  gonna 
have  herself  kept  awake  all  night." 

Miss  Jones  shivered.  "I'm  afraid  Martha  doesn't 
think — I'm  much  account.  And  I  can't  go  to  Tom's 
next  month,  like  1  always  do  in  November.  He's 
been  laid  up  with  rheumatism."  She  gulped  pain- 
fully, then  brightened.  "But  1  have  this  job,  now. 
Ma)'be  they  won't  throw  it  up  to  me.  Ma\be 
when  I  Gan  take  some  money  in  they'll  think — " 
She  lapsed  into  silence. 

Ill 

On  Monday,  the  frail  little  woman  did  not  ap- 
pear. The  fat  girl  with  the  choker  beads  was  pow- 
dering her  nose  before  the  tiny  mirror.  "Lord,  I 
knowed  all  the  time  that  old  Brown  would  lay  her 
off. 

"Of  course,"  a  tall  girl  who  was  attempting  to  see 
her  face  above  all  the  heads  of  the  others,  replied. 
"What   was    eatin'    her,    an^-ways?        1    saw    Brbwn 
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"PURPLE  PATCHES"  SCRUTINIZED 

Ruth  Linney  '11 


There  have  been  discussions  of  "purple  patches" 
on  the  campus  that  teach  me  to  feel  in':  writing  this  as 
Hazlitt  felt  when  he,  and  not  Lamb,  wrote  the  "Es- 
say on  People  one  Would  Like  to  Meet!"  not  only  that 
another  could  execute  it  more  felicitously,  but  that  I 
shall  inevitably;  use  the  logic  of  others  in  trying  to 
prove  my  point. 

It  often  seems  to  amateurs  that  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced on  "Fine  writing"  are  too  harsh;  and  I 
thought  of  entitling  this  article  "A  Defense  of  Purple 
Patches";  but  1  do  not  wish  to  plead  a  cause  so  inti- 
mate, and  it  is  more  important  to  know  the  truth 
about  "purple  patches"  than  to  defend  them.  Any- 
thing which  has  been  so  widely  denounced  by  good 
critics  must  deserve  condemnation. 

Through  a  quotation  from  Epictetius,  Mathew 
Arnold  has  likened  those  writers  who  lingered  too 
long  over  one  phase  of  their  art  to  wayfarers  who, 
finding  an  inn  they  fancied,  tarried  there  all  their 
lives  instead  of  spurring  home  to  attend  to  family 
duties.  Whether  these  wayside  taverns  were  style  or 
argument,  they  deterred  the  author  from  fulfilling  the 
purpose  of  literature.  "Gautier,"  Matthew  Arnold 
avers  "Never  left  his  inn."  It  is  sometimes  debat- 
able whether  or  not  beautiful  words  are  of  value  un- 
less they  convey  a  beautiful  thought;  whether  or  not 
Gautier's  fine  example  of  a  precise,  ornate  style  in 
"Emaur  et  Camees"  is  of  instrinsic  worth  unless  the 
exquisite  tapestry  depict  an  equally  exquisite  pic- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  no  one  fails  to  feel  the 
loveliness  of  Coleridge's  description  in   Kubla  Khan. 

"A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  gilded  round; 
And    there   were    gardens,    bright   with    sinnors    rills. 

Where  blossomed  many  an  insence  bearing  tree; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills," 

Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery." 

It  is  not,  however,  that  "purple  patches"  of 
Gautier,  of  Coleridge,  of  De  Qunicy,  or  Ruskin,  that 
concern  most  of  us;  but  the  purple  patches  of  high 
school  students,  of  college  freshmen;  in  fact,  of  all 
undergraduates.  It  is  doubtful  if  not  ornate  writing  is 
attempted  by  students  from  the  vulgar  wish  to  be  bom- 
bastic. It  is  often  heart  rending  when  an  instructor 
returns  a  theme  with  "trite"  written  beside  your  most 


precious  bits  of  description.  In  many  cases,  it  seemed 
so  fresh  and  lovely  to  you,  so  "apt,  pat,  and  full  of 
pictures,"  that  you  never  dreamed  it  was  hackneyed. 
Then,  possibly,  it  was  not  a  worn  out  figure  at  all, 
but  bizarre,  utterly  inappropriate,  or  a  badly  mixed 
metaphor.  Such  literary  sins  result  from  inability 
to  discriminate  between  the  trite  and  the  beautiful. 
You  simply  have  not  reached  that  stage  in  your  de- 
velopment where  you  know  how  to  choose  a  felicitous 
expression. 

"Fine  writing"  is  one  of  the  most  contemptuous 
phrases  a  reviewer  can  apply  to  any  piece  of  work. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  truth  that  "purple  patches"  may 
be  the  product  of  a  crude  mind,  devoid  of  tast  and 
incapable  of  fine  distinctions  of  noble  feeling.  These 
unhappy  ofi'enders  may  be  utterly  sincere  in  their 
gropings  after  beauty  in  literature.  They  were  born 
common  and  low  in  their  thoughts  and  expression; 
and  possibly  can  not,  with  all  their  strivings,  rise 
to  a  high  level. 

It  is  an  adage  that  "Style  for  style's  sake  is  an 
abomination."  People  who  are  incapable  of  beautiful 
thought  try  to  achieve  beauty  by  dressing  up  common- 
place thougt  in  flowery  words.  It  has  been  said, 
by  Louise  Maunsell  Field,  1  believe,  about  the  author 
of  "Alias  the  Lone  Wolf,"  that  he  "spun  an  enter- 
taining yarn  until  he  aspired  to  write  in  the  grand 
manner.  Perhaps  some  of  us  would  write  good  de- 
tective stories  if  we  abandoned  "purple  patches."  We 
may  be  birds  of  the  Nick  Carter  variety  trying  to 
masquerade   in  the  feathers  of   Pierre  Loti. 

An  English  teacher  once  said  she  thought  "sim- 
plicity" the  most  beautiful  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  that  it  always  reminded  her  of  Evangeline 
in  her  Arcadian  garb.  Simplicity  is  a  good  watch- 
word for  amateur  authors.  We  cannot  all  write  in  the 
style  of  Walter  Pater  nor  imitate  the  elaborate  prose 
rythms  of  Ruskin.  We  cannot  all  be  Don  Byrnnes 
even  and  by  simply  saying,  "I'll  be  a  spinner  of  golden 
words,"  weave  a  tale  of  Messer  Marco  Polo.  It  is 
well  to  remember  the  simple  style  of  Newman.  Let 
us  strip  all  the  flowery  language  from  our  thoughts, 
write  them  out  as  simply  as  Wordsworth  or  Burns, 
and  then  if  they  hold  anything  of  value,  think  a  long 
time  before  we  reclothe  them  in  "purple  patches." 

It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  there  is  not  some- 
thing laudable  in  the  eternal  striving  after  beauty 
that  engenders  "purple  patches,"  even  though  the  re- 
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PAGES  TORN  FROM  AN  OLD  BOOK 

Fadean  Pleasants  '28 


There  is  a  certain  quiet  in  the  falling  of  the  last, 
dim  rays  of  Sunlight  on  a  winters  afternoon — a  still- 
ness that  is  always  there.  Whether  1  am  still  or 
troubled  it  is  always  the  same  and  for  that  reason  I 
know  it  is  true.  If  1  am  reading  I  find  myself  lay- 
ing the  book  aside,  or  browsing  over  the  pages  yel- 
lowed suddenly  in  the  wan  light,  with  strange  new 
sadness.  If  1  am  out-of-doors,  alone,  or  with  a  com- 
panion, all  that  has  sung  within  me  is  hushed,  and  1 
am  tired  and  old.  And  there  always  comes  a  memory 
of  an  afternoon  in  summer  when  a  child  was  buried  in 
an  old  country  church-yard,  out  of  the  way  and  half 
forgotten,  it  had  rained;  and  after  a  rain  on  a  sum- 
mer afternoon  the  late  sun  falls  quietly  just  as  it 
does  in  winter,  except  that  houses  and  brick  buildings, 
yet  wet  with  the  rain  just  passed,  grow  ghastly  pale 
in  its  light.  In  winter  the  twilight  that  follows  is 
ended  quickly,  but  in  summer  it  lingers — a  grey  twi- 
light with  hints  of  the  wan  saffron  of  the  sun.  There 
is  always  relief  in  either,  and  freedom  from  my  old 
thoughts,  if  the  sunlight  has  not  been  too  long. 

In  one  of  my  favorite  magazines  there  is  a  page 
near  the  beginning,  printed  primarily  for  children, 
that  never  fails  to  interest  me.  It  is  an  unpainted 
picture  to  be  colored  with  crayons,  or  water  colors, 
perhaps,  if  one  is  old  enough.  The  picture  itself  does 
not  interest  me  particularly  because  I  always  know 
what  to  expect  of  it — a  rather  generally  known  health 
rule  interpreted  for  childish  minds;  eat  potatoes  or 
tomatoes  or  something  of  the  sort,  because  they  do 
"so  and  so"  for  you.  The  directions  however  in 
parenthesis  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  fascinate  me. 
"Color  the  potato  brown,  the  water  dark  blue,  the 
tree  green.  The  girl's  dress  may  be  colored  any- 
thing you  like." 

Strange  in  the  simple  directions  on  a  page  in  a 
Health  Magazine,  to  find  whole  years  of  one's  child- 
hood. Yet  there  they  are.  But  most  of  them  are 
years  of  Sundays  for  it  was  every  Sunday  that  the 


page  with-the-picture-to-be-colored  on  the  last  page 
was  given  to  me.  Long  winter  afternoons  come  back, 
those  days  before  1  knew  that  the  sun  fell  quietly. 
The  crayons — the  purples  and  reds  and  greens — held 
tightly  in  turn,  as  the  directions  suggested  them.  There 
were  flowers  to  be  colored,  and  little  boys  and  girls 
"who  went  to  Sunday  School  or  helped  mother."  And 
there  is  a  divinely  remembred  picture  of  a  Shepherd 
with  a  lamb  in  His  arms,  and  a  story  told  by  the 
teacher  and  afterwards  by  mother.  My  childhood 
faith — not  a  question  of  doubt.  Queer;  but  why  has 
the  old  hurt  come  again?  1  turn  the  page  hastily  lest 
this  path  of  thought  go  farther  than  1  wish,  and  read 
the  opening  sentences  of  an  article  on  heredity  with 
a  countenance  so  serene  and  scientific,  that  the 
stranger  across  from  me  studies  my  face  and  wonders 
that  1  so  }oung  have  found  peace. 

The  feeling  that  accompanies  "slipping"  is  the 
shortest,  yet  most  deeply-felt  of  any  1  have  ever 
known.  It  is  gone  in  a  moment  for  one  either  walks, 
outwardly  calm,  upon  his  way,  or  falls  down,  but  it 
lives  with  such  intensity  that  momentarily  the  heart's 
beat  is  withheld.  In  that  brief  moment  one  experi- 
ences what  those  who  have  built  a  way  to  the  im- 
penetrable wall  of  understanding  must  feel  after  they 
have  given  their  years  to  breaking  off  a  chip  that 
crumbles  in  their  fingers — not  a  chip  at  all  but  dust, 
time-formed  and  hardened.  A  sinking,  queer  sensa- 
tion, gone  in  a  moment  because  one  knows  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  go  on  and  start  walking  again.  It 
is  especially  penetrating  if  the  slip  comes  on  a  step. 
Those  at  the  wall  are  there,  ready  for  one  step  more 
if  it  were  allowed  them — that  one  step  that  would  ex- 
plain all — when  suddenly  the  slip  occurs,  and  the 
falling,  or  perhaps  just  the  slip.  It  were  infinitely 
better  for  both  to  happen  to  those  who  have  to  be 
taught  by  personal  experience  to  be  careful. 

Such  are  my  thoughts  on  rainy  da\-s  when  1  wear 
my  crepe-soled  shoes. 


FANTASY 

If  1  were  a  dervish 
A  white  turbaned  dervish 
A  green-clad  dervish 
A-whirling  on  the  shore, 
I'd  turn  into  a  white-cap 
A  madly  dancing  white-cap. 
Then  whirl  into  a  water-spout 
And  be  a  wave  no  more. 

Brooks  Johnson  '16. 
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EDITORIALS 


GIVE  THE  STUDENTS  A  CHANCE 

After  looking  over  "The  Archive,"  a  publication 
of  Duke  University,  we  begin  to  wonder  what  the  pur- 
pose of  a  college  magazine  should  be,  and  question  seri- 
ously the  policy  of  "The  Achieve"  in  accepting  and 
publishing;  contributions  from  well  known  authors.  It 
seems  to  us  that  when  a  magazine  is  filled  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  works  of  men  and  women  who  have 
already  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  the  literary 
world  that  it  loses  its  function  as  a  "College"  maga- 
zine. The  works  of  a  college  student,  have  little 
chance  for  publication  when  compared  with  those  of 
such  writers  as  John  Richard  Moreland,  and  others 
of  the  same  caliber. 

People  have  come  to  regard  college  magazines  as 
a  medium  for  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  college 
students  and  as  an  incentive  towards  better  writing. 
We  wonder  whether  the  publication  of  the  works  of 
standard,  writers  in  a  magazine  of  this  type  is  giving 
a  lair  chance  to  free  lancers  among  the  student  body 
who  cannot  yet  hope  for"  their  works  to  find  a  place!  in 
literary  magazines  of  standard  value.  We  feel  that  the 
college  magazine  should  at  least  give  the  ugly  duck- 
lings a  chance  to  try  their  wings,  and  that  whether  or 
not  they  grow  to  be  swans  is  another  matter. 

We  admit  quite  willingly  that  "The  Archive"  is 
a  magazine  of  real  literary  merit,  but  we  do  not  see 
where  it  differs  so  enough  from  other  literary  produc- 
tions to  be  qualified  by  the  word  "College,"  and  Stu- 
dents who  wish  to  read  the  works  of  well  known  au- 
thors have  a  variety  of  current  magazines  at  their  dis- 
posal.— A.  B.  J. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING  IN 
READING 

We  all  like  to  hear  about  what  we  do  collectively 
or  individually.  We  like  to  have  our  friends  tell  us 
what  they  think  our  salient  traits  to  be,  that  is  if 
they  are  not  too  candid.  We  are  fascinated  when  the 
psychologist  tells  us  what  we  are  sure  to  do,  or  likely 
to  do  in  a  given  situation.  We  are  greatly  excited 
when  a  fortune  teller  tells  us  something  we  know  to 
be  true  about  ourselves.  We  even  wonder  at  the 
knowledge  the  advertizers  have  of  our  particular  aches 
and  pains. 

Many  of  our  leisure  moments,  when  we  have  no 
one  by  to  inform  us,  are  spent  in  wondering  at  ran- 


dom just  what  we  or  our  group,  do  \x\\  a  certain  field. 

From  time  to  time  some  student  says:  "Just  what 
do  the  girls  here  read?"     Various  guesses  are  hazared. 

Some  say,  "They're  eternally  reading  Good  House- 
keeping and  the  American,"  while  others  are  quite 
sure  that  "lots  of  deep  stuff"  is  read. 

The  following  is  one  evening's  observation  in  the 
library.  The  reading  room  was  full;  all  heads  were 
bent  over  magazines.  Which  magazines  they  were  re- 
manded to  be  seen.  An  inspection  of  the  titles  re- 
vealed them  to  be  the  following: 

The  American  was  in  evidence  having  four  read- 
ers. But  three  people  were  perusing  copies  of  the  Cen- 
tury, one  person  revelled  in  a  story  in  Good  House- 
keeping. The  Ladies  Home  Journal  and  Woman's 
Home  Companion  had  each  one  devotee.  But  three 
other  girls  were  reading  Harpers,  the  Forum  and  the 
New  Republic.  There  is  an  apparent  interest  in  racial 
problems  on  in  the  progress  of  the  negro.  Opportu- 
nity and  The  Crisis,  negro  magazines,  and  a  negro 
paper  of  Pittsburg  were  all  being  read. 

Other  magazines  in  use  were  the  National  Geo- 
graphic the  New  York  Review,  Educailon,  Life, 
Punch,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Good  Furniture, 
Country  Life.  Country  Gentleman,  Radio  Broadcast, 
Asia  and  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

As  to  newspapers,  three  people  were  reading  the 
Greensboro  News,  one  the  New  York  Herald,  and  one 
a  Winston-Salem  paper. 

From  the  limited  survey,  we  come  to  believe  that 
the  N.  C.  girls  are  not  altogether  hopeless  in  their  taste 
in  recreational  reading.  While  all  of  the  reading  is 
not  of  the  most  intellectual  type,  there  is  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  that  type  and  not  a  startling  amount  of  the 
other.  We,  personally,  were  only  unhappy  not  to  find 
The  American  Mercury  and  the  Poetry  magazine 
among  the  list. 

A  visit  to  the  charging  desk  revealed  other  in- 
teresting facts.  There  were  approximately  540  books 
of  fiction  charged  out  against  610  of  lietrature.  Un- 
der literature  come  plays,  essays,  poetry  and  critical 
works  in  the  various  languages.  Of  education  books, 
or  more  broadl.vl  speaking,  books  on  Sociology  and 
related  subjects  there  were  about  580  out.  We  im- 
agine that  class  work  has  something  to  do  with  this; 
yet  it  may  be  a  relief  to  instructors  to  know  that  they 
are  really  being  taken  out.  There  were  about  107  books 
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OUR  RACIAL  HERITAGE  IN  RELIGION 

Julia  Blauvelt  '26 


We  are  steeped  in  religious  tradition.  But  is  it 
our  racial  religious  heritage?  Sometime  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  our  ancestors  accepted  Chris- 
tianity. They  received,  with  its  doctrines  and  dog- 
mas, a  mass  of  previous  Hebrew  tradition  and  his- 
tory. This  they  also  accepted  wholly.  Indeed,  so 
completely  did  they  absorb  it,  and  so  eifectively  did 
they  pass  it  on,  that  from  birth  we  are  schooled  in 
Hebrew  tradition.  We  become  familiar  with  it  and 
consider  it  our  racial  possession. 

Rather,  it  is  our  social  heritage.  It  is  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  But  it  is  the  product  of  the 
religious  growth  of  another  race.  For  the  traits  of 
our  character  which  give  our  religion  a  local  color  and 
make  it  unrecognizable  as  the  Christianity  of  the  East, 
we  must  investigate  our  racial  heritage  the  little 
known  religion  of  the  Norseman.  Strange  that  those 
who  so  proudly  call  themselves  Nordics  have  been  so 
slow  to  notice  the  clear  reasoning,  the  uncompromiz- 
ing  search  for  truth,  the  stern  beauty  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  old  Norsemen,  their  ancestors. 

To  begin  with,  it  will  probably  be  a  shock  to 
those  who  consider  as  absolute  heathen  (whatever 
that  may  mean)  to  know  that  he  really  did  con- 
ceive of  an  almighty  God,  and  that  the  Gods  of  As- 
gard  were  merely  demi-gods. 

But  the  Norseman  considered  things  in  a  logical 
manner  and  any  comment  on  his  religion  deserves  the 
same  treatment. 

Far  to  the  North  of  Europe  there  are  countries 
bleak  and  cold,  swept  by  the  furious  winds  from 
three  icy  oceans.  Rocky  mountain  crags  jut  out 
into  the  frozen  sea.  Their  dense  forests  harbor 
plunging  streams.  Thundering  waterfalls  dash  down 
the  mountain  sides.  Avalanches  crash  from  the  snow 
cliffs  wringing  terrified  echoes  from  neighboring  peaks. 
Constantly  murmuring  volcanoes  seem  threatening  to 
add  to  the  already  vast  barren  stretches  of  lava. 
For  over  half  the  year  there  is  winter  and  darkness, 
broken  only  by  the  wild  beauty  of  the  Northern  lights. 
,ln  summer  floods  rush  from  mountains;  the  sun 
shines  and  calls  forth  a  verdant,  transient,  beauty. 
But  it  is  only  a  little  while,  and  the  night  and  cold 
return. 

These  were  the  surroundings  of  our  ancestors. 
From  experiences  with  the  gigantic  forces  of  nature 
about  them,  necessity  demanded  that  the>'  fashion  a 
religion,  that  they  try  to  solve  for  themselves  the  rid- 
dle of  existence  and  destiny.     The  Norseman  witnessed 


in  life  the  fact  that  all  things  have  a  beginning;  there- 
fore, he  reasoned,  we  must  have  had  a  beginning,  and 
since  nothing  can  come  of  itself,  then  there  must  be  a 
creator.  All  things  must  have  an  end  as  they  have 
had  a  beginning,  therefore  the  world  must  some  day 
be  destroyed.  However,  he,  as  most  of  us,  had  such 
a  longing  for  being  that  he  refused  to  believe  that  he 
would  cease  with  death.  He  felt  the  eternal  struggle 
of  good  or  those  things  most  favorable  to  his  perpetu- 
ation and  happiness,  and  the  evil  of  those  things,  most 
unfavorable.  He  believed  in  the  final  triumph  of  this 
right.  These  are  his  abstract  doctrines  which  are  not 
so  very  different  from  most  others.  Their  embodi- 
ment is  a  product  of  his  environment  and  mode  of 
thought. 

"Before  anything  was,"  he  said,  "of  course  there 
was  nothing."    Yet  he  could  not  conceive  of  an  abso- 
lute nothingness.     To  him  even  this  was  divided  into 
heat  and  cold.     He  could  not  conceive  of  a  time  when 
these   had   not   existed.     Between   the   heat-  and   cold 
there  was  a  great  gulf.     As  the  gulf  must  be  filled 
with  something,  twelve  rivers  flowed  in   it.     Gradu- 
ally these  rivers  froze.     Why  not?    All  the  rivers  he 
knew  were  almost  constantly  frozen.     From  this  state 
of  nothingness  the  universe  must  proceed.     But  how? 
He  found   himself  face  to  face  with  an  eternal,  Al- 
mighty   creative    force — God.     He    realized    the    dis- 
covry,  but  his  mind  was  not  ready  to  grapple  with 
it.     He  hid  his  face  from  it  as  a  Child.     Yet  there 
was  always  the  dim  consciousness  of  this  presence  and 
a  childish  dread  of  it,  and  longing  for  it.     This  fear- 
ful   longing   after   the    ultimate   is   expected   in    such 
verses  as  these  from  the  Saga's: 

"Then  come  another 

Yet  more  mighty 

But  him  dare  1  not 

Venture  to  name." 
This  God  sent  the  heat  into  the  cold.  From  their 
union  the  giant  Ymir  resulted.  He  represented  the  un- 
tamed, chaotic  forces  of  nature.  To  the  Scandinavian 
his  very  environment  seemed  a  ceaseless  struggle  be- 
tween heat  and  cold.  It  seemed  rational  to  him  then 
that  from  this  union  the  blind  uncontrolled  forces  of 
nature  sprang. 

But  the  giant,  once  created,  must  have  food.  For 
this  purpose  a  cow  was  created.  But  the  cow  must  also 
have  food.  The  frost  was  the  onl\-  food  available,  so, 
fortunately,  she  acquired  a  taste  for  that.  Gradually, 
from  reasoning  processed  such  as  this,  the  total  of  Norse 
Mythology  emerged. 
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The  cow,  while  licking  the  rime,  uncovered  a  man 
and  woman  embedded  in  the  ice.  They  were  Gods, 
And  it  was  their  children  Odin,  Vili,  and  Vi,  represent- 
ing spirit,  will,  and  holiness,  who  slew  the  giant.  From 
his  body  they  fashioned  the  earth;  of  his  blood  they 
formed  the  seas;  his  bones  they  shaped  into  moun- 
tains; his  hair  was  transformed  into  trees;  his  skull 
became  the  sky  in  which  his  brains  floated  as  clouds, 
is  it  not  significant?  Crude  and  barbarous  as  the 
Norseman  was,  he  realized  that  the  savage,  created 
forces  of  nature  must  be  conquered,  broken  up,  and 
reformed  to  produce  the  world  as  he  knew  it. 

The  many  descendants  of  these  first  Gods  were 
the  gods  of  Asgard.  They  are  a  vital  expression  of  the 
Scandinavian  life.  At  last  the  Norseman,  as  pther 
natioSns  had  made  for  himself  gods  he  could  under- 
stand, gods  like  himself.  Odin  was  the  All-father, 
over  things  temporal,  natural  and  spiritual.  The 
Norseman's  life  meant  war.  The  virtues  for  which  he 
strove  were  courage  and  boldness.  Is  it  curious  that 
he  conceived  of  this,  his  chief  God,  primarily  as  the 
god  of  battles,  the  inspiration  of  warriors?  In  all  the 
life  he  had  known,  there  was  no  place  for  the  weak- 
ling. When,  Odin,  then,  prepares  his  palace  in  the 
heavens,  only  heroes  who  died  gloriously  in  battle  were 
admitted  to  its  joys.  Those  who  died  of  sickness  or 
old  age  went  to  a  negative  existence  in  the  underworld. 
The  warriors  hall,  Valhalla,  was  the  Norseman's  idea 
of  a  supreme  happiness.  The  glorified  warriors  here 
fought  all  through  the  day  cutting  each  other  to 
pieces,  but  miraculously  coming  whole  again  at  meal 
time.  This  also  is  significant.  Feasting  seems  to  be 
the  only  other  activity  engaged  in  the  Valhalla  besides 
fighting,  and  seems  almost  equally  fascinating. 

Thor,  near  him  in  power,  was  the  ideal  god  of 
the  Norse  peasant.  He  is  pictured  as  equally  untir- 
ing in  work,  eating  and  drinking.  He  is  the  thunder- 
or.  His  voice  is  heard  in  the  rumbling  of  the  thunder 
as  he  urges  on  his  dark  horses,  the  clouds.  His  fiery 
red  beard  flashes  across  the  sky.  Its  rustic  is  heard 
as  the  rush  of  wind  before  the  approaching  storm, 

Baldur,  fair  and  belove^  by  all,  is  the  purest  and 
fairest  of  the  gods.  He  represents  the  sun.  His  per- 
sonality reminds  one  of  Christ.  The  sun  was  the  most 
kindly  thing  the  Norseman  knew.  The  greatest 
tragedy  of  his  mythology  is  Baldur's  death,  from  an 
arrow  shot  by  the  blind  winter  god,  even  as  it  was  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  his  life  when  the  sun  was  darkened 
and  winter  returned. 


Loki  is  a  very  prominent  god.  His  character 
shows  clearly  the  discriminating  analytical  mind  of 
the  Norseman.  Loki  represents  fire.  In  the  begin- 
ning he  was  a  friend  to  the  gods.  Soon,  however,  he 
became  crafty,  deceitful  and  cunning  and  was  con- 
tinually plotting  against  the  happiness  of  the  gods. 
The  Scandinavians  had  conceived  of  fire  in  its  two  fold 
character  of  enemy  and  friend.  An  idea  concerning 
him  which  shows  both  keen  discernment  and  vivid 
imagination  is  this: 

Heat  (Loki)  scorches  the  grass  (Sif's  hair)  and 
Loki  (this  same  heat)  is  obliged  too  obtain  new  hair 
from  the  dwarfs  (the  forces  of  the  earth). 

Loki  was  at  length  chained,  for  the  Norseman 
had  learned  in  a  measure  to  subdue  fire.  He  was 
made  fast  to  a  cliff  but  his  anguished  convulsions 
shook  the  whole  earth.  Thus  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes were  explained. 

Another  idea  which  shows  careful,  fanciful  thought 
is  of  the  marriage  of  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  Bragi, 
the  God  of  poetry.  They  lived  together  blissfully 
until  Idena  died.  Without  her,  Bragi  died  also,  for 
the  Norseman  says  that  poetry  cannot  live  when 
youth  is  gone. 

When  these  gods  created  man  they  made  him  of 
an  ash  tree  and  woman  was  made  of  an  elm.  There 
is  a  unique  beauty  in  the  idea  of  trees  transformed 
into  human  beings.  We  read  that  the  ash  is  strong 
and  tough,  and  that  the  elm  is  strong  and  graceful. 
Again  we  see  the  sturdy  Norse  character  portrayed  in 
his  idea  of  that  from  which  he  sprang. 

As  we  come  to  know  more  of  his  religion  it  is 
not  its  crudeness  but  its  amazing  complexity'  and  ra- 
tionalism that  impresses  us.  It  is  clear  penetrating 
thought  and,  more  than  that,  it  is  unconscious  poetry 
in  which  the  metaphor  appears  as  the  whole. 

It  is  true  that  his  gods  were  not  very  lofty.  They 
were  subject  to  human  needs,  victims  of  human  vices. 
But  the  Norseman  was  not  very  advanced.  They 
were  the  embodiment  of  the  best  that  he  could  grasp 
or  realize.  With  as  true  religions  as  the  crusaders  zeal, 
he  strove  to  be  brave  and  valorous  that  he  might 
please  Odin  and  merit  a  place  in  Valhallo.  And  above 
and  behind  it  all  there  was  alwa\'s  this  consciousness 
of  a  supreme  and  eternal  God.  He  predicted  that 
after  this  world  of  chaos,  wrong,  and  injustice  was 
destroyed,  it  should  be  created  anew  and  ruled  by  this 
supreme  God  with  Baldur,  the  ideal  of  life,  love,  and 
justice.  Was  he  so  far  behind  the  other  religions  after 
all? 


I  have  only  moments  of 

calm 
Like  red  poppies  dotting 


passion  in  long  intervals  of 

a  field  of  blue  corn  flowers. 
Brooks  Johnson  '26. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Ine:i  Landon 


DARK  LAUGHTER 

Sherwood  Anderson 

The  predominating  feature  of  Dark  Laughter  is 
its  style — a  style  poetic,  lucid,  and  wholly  charming. 
The  story  itself  is  unimportant — a  mere  back-ground 
for  the  rhythmical  lyric  of  the  prose. 

"Drifting  thoughts,  fancies  in  a  man's  mind.  The 
reality  of  life  clouded  at  the  moment.  A  group  of 
words  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  mind  drifting  up 
into  consciousness,  forming  words  on  his  lips."  Such 
a  passage  is  typical,  not  only  of  Mr.  Anderson's  style, 
but  also  of  his  method  of  expressing  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  the  principal  characters.  Of  course  this  would 
grow  monotonous  if  overdone,  but  Mr.  Anderson  shows 
his  artistic  skill  in  never  allowing  such  a  fatal  thing 
to  happen. 

One  also  finds  in  similar  passages  the  philosophical 
trend  of  Mr.  Anderson's  mind.  We  get  in  a  rather 
cryptic  fashion  his  ideas  on  life  and,  in  particular,  on 
love,  on  women,  war,  and  culture.  "You  go  along  in 
life,"  he  says,  "not  thinking  very  much,  not  feeling 
very  much,  not  knowing  very  much — about  yourself 
or  anyone  else — thinking  life  is  so  and  so,  and  then — ! 
Something  happens.  You  aren't  at  all  what  you 
were."  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  Mr.  An- 
derson's chief  interest  is  in  man's  erotic  nature.  He 
says  that  people  who  do  not  believe  in  love  are  the  ones 
who  want  it  most  and  cannot  get  it;  therefore  they 
belittle  it  and  make  fun  of  it. 

Mr.  Anderson  seems  to  have  caught,  in  an  almost 
magical  manner,  the  spirit  of  the  negro.  He  paints 
him  with  a  sure  and  sympathetic  hand.  It  is  his  be- 
lief that  white  man  through  his  ultra  civilization  has 
lost  an  intangible  something  that  the  negro  possesses. 
White  man  in  his  gain  of  material  things  has  lost  pos- 
sibl\',  something  spiritual.  Or  perhaps  he  has  sup- 
pressed too  much  his  emotions.  There  was  one  des- 
cription in  particular  that  I  thought  unusually  vivid 
and  realistic.  It  reads,  "From  the  throats  of  the  rag- 
ged black  men  as  they  trotted  up  and  down  the  land- 
ing-stage, strange,  haunting  notes,  words  were  caught 
up,  tossed  about,  held  in  the  throat.  Word  lovers, 
sound-lovers  .  Unconscious  love  of  inaminate  things 
lost  to  the  white-skies,  the  river,  a  moving  boat-black 
m|>'sticism-never  expressed  except  in  song  or  in  the 
movement  of  bodies.     The  bodies  of  the  black  workers 


belonged  to  each  other  as  the  sky  belonged  to  the  river. 
The  tones  from  the  throats  of  the  black  workers  touch- 
ed each  other,  caressed  each  other." 

The  story — as  I  have  mentioned  before — ^was  of 
minor  importance  except,  perhaps,  near  the  end  where 
it  gained  prominence,  but  at  a  sacrifice;  for  here  it 
seemed  froced  and  almost  unnatural.  Events  hap- 
pened too  rapidly  and  the  climax  came  too  abruptly. 
An  explanation,  however,  might  be  found  in  Mr.  An- 
derson's own  words,  "In  a  book  you  make  the  simple 
statement — 'they  loved' — and  the  reader  must  believe 
or  throw  the  book  away."  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
superb  style  I  would  have  been  tempted  to  have  taken 
the  latter  course;  for  the  stor\'  itself  seemed  almost  ab- 
surd. But  in  spite  of  this  fact  Dark  Laughter  is  a  de- 
lightful and  charming  book  and  well  worth  reading. 
I  would  recommend  it  very  highly  to  anyone  with  an 
aesthetic  sense. 


THE  GLORIOUS  APOLLO 

E.  Barrington 

Sentimental  rot  is  the  most  apt  expression  I  can 
find  to  describe  E.  Harrington's  Glorious  Apollo.  Be- 
ing a  woman  I  hesitate]  to  say  that  it  savors  of  the!  fe- 
male mind,  and  yet  it  does  of  a  certain. kind  of  women 
— that  is,  the  sweet  simpering  type  possessed  with  a 
middle  class  morality  in  its  most  mephitic  form.  You 
feel  throughout  the  work  that  Miss  Barrington  herself 
is  very  much  shocked  at  the  naughty,  naughty  B\Ton 
and  that  she  is  warning  us  against  thinking  anything 
nice  about  him.  But  after  all  we  must  remember,  she 
insists,  that  Byron  was  a  pagan — the  last  should  be 
said  in  an  awed  semi-whisper  with  an  exclamation  point 
after  pagan.  Poor  Lady  Byron,  she  did  not  dare  at- 
tempt to  convert  Byron  but  she  did  try  very  patiently 
and  self-sacrificingly  to  save  the  soul  of  Byron's  half 
sister.  But  these  heathen!  They  will  insist  on  re- 
maining heathen.  Miss  Barrington's  sympathy  is  so 
fully  with  Lad\'  B\ron  that  it  colors  all  her  charac- 
terizations of  B}Ton.  Of  course  Byron  was  not  exactly 
angelic  but  he  could  never  have;  been  as  base  and  des- 
picable as  Miss  Barrington  portrays  him.  It  is  only 
necessar\'  to  read  his  poetry  to  confirm  this. 

To  those  people  who  dislike  B}ron  and  his  poetry, 
I  heartily  recommend  this  book;  for  it  will  either  in- 
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tensify  their  dislike,  or  they  will  be  so  disgusted  with 
Miss  Barrington's  treatment  of  the  man,  that  they 
will  decide  that,  after  all,  there  must  be  something  very 
interesting  about  Byron. 

0 

H.  L.  MENCKEN 

Ernest  Boyd 

Ernest  Boyd's  biography  of  H.  L.  Mencken  is  at 
least  interesting  reading.  He  has  caught  the  spark  of 
Menckenism  and  gives  it  back  to  us  in  a  rather  refresh- 
ing manner.  We  also  find  in  his  biography  some 
personal  bits  about  the  man  Mencken  that  gives  us  a 
more  real  and  concrete  picture  of  him.  For  instance, 
we  learn  that  Mencken  has  a  well  stocked  cellar;  that 
he  enjoys  tea  a  deux;  that  he  loves  music  and  belongs 
to  a  Saturday  night  music  club,  where,  if  1  remember 
correctly  he  plays  some  musical  instrument;  that  he 
despises  New  York;  and  that  he  is  in  every  sense 
American — thougth  1  doubt  if  the  Klu  Klux  Klaners 
would  agree  on  this  last. 

Mr.  Boyd  differentiates  Mencken  from  the  other 
radicals  in  America  by  the  fact  that  Mencken  is  not  a 


socialist  or  a  democrat.  Mencken  is  against  anything 
that  will  cramp  the  individual,  and  he  believes  Social- 
ism would  do  this.  His  idea  is  to  "develop  the  indi- 
vidual and  not  to  coddle  the  mob." 

Mr.  Boyd  cites  the  quintessence  of  H.  L.  Mencken 
in  his  combination  of  inconoclastic  individualism  and 
wildest  American  burlesque  humor.  Those  of  us  who 
know  Mencken  through  his  articles  and  books  will 
agree.  For  illustration,  I  give  a  few  general  aims  of 
his  Free  Fance  Column  (he  wrote  this  column  for  Bal- 
timore newspaper  before  the  American  Mercury  was 
started)  as  he  gave  them :  "To  combat,  briefly  by  ridi- 
cule, American  piety,  stupidity,  tinpot  morality,  cheap 
chauvinism  in  all  their  forms. 

"Defended  alcohol,  regulated  prostitution,  Sunday 
sports,  vivisection,  war  etc.  Often,  tackled  osteopathy. 
Christian  Science,  direct  primary,  single  tax  socialism. 

"Supported  women  suffrage  on  ground  that  it 
would  more  quickly,  reduce  democracy  to  an  absurdity, 
advocated  a  dollar  a  day  tax  on  bachelors  on  ground 
that  it  is  worth  %\  a  day  to  be  free. 

"Drew  up  and  urged  passage  of  a  law  legalizing 
the  assassination  of  public  officials.  Also,  one  licen- 
sing and  regulating  uplifters." 


AN  ARTIST  LOVES 

Caressing  fingers  for  a  brush,   1   trace 

Small  pictures  of  my  love  upon  your  face, 

1   twirl  a  ringlet,  wipe  a  shining  tear, 

Make  laughter-shadows  and  erase  a  fear 

Outline  your   lips   to   make   them   turn    up   shyly-so' 

My  dear,  that  is  a  masterpiece,  1   know. 

Martha  H.  Hall  '28. 


TO  PIERRETTE 

Today,  the  corners  of  your  mouth 
Are  like  a  little  redbird's  wings 
Drooped  and  quivering  with  sadness, 
You  need  not  make  their  red  so  bright 
Just  try  to  make  me  think 
That  they  are  tilted  up  with  gladness. 
Soft  and  gentle  but  last  night. 
Curved  as  for  flight,  they  smiled  at  me. 
Touched  with  the  magic  of  moon-madness. 
Why  now  in  their  weariness 
So  like  the  red  wings  of  a  bird 
Quivering  and  drooped  with  sadness, 

Kate  Hall  '1& 


I  HAVE  SHUT  YOU  BEHIND  A 
LITTLE  DOOR 

I  have  shut  you  behind  a  little  door 

Deep  in  my  heart  — 

You  and  all  thought  of  you — 

You  will  still  be  a  part  of  me, 

Forgotten. 

But  what  if  wisps  of  remembrance 

Slip  through  the  little  door. 

How  shall  I  put  them  back? 

Mollv  H.  Hall  '28. 
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A  DEFENSE  OF  CYNICISM 

Inei  Landon  '26 


Cynicism  has  been  derogated  so  much  by  all  of 
our  good  moralists  and  religious  leaders  that  to  de- 
fend it  seems  like  rank  heresy.  1  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  since  early  youth,  even  before  I  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  the  word  has  had  an  in- 
explicable fascination  for  me — perhaps  my  good 
friends  would  term  it  a^  a  diabolical  fascination.  My 
highest  ambition  was  to  be  cynical.  But  that  of 
course  was  aeons  ago,  and  so  perhaps  has  only  a 
slight  psychological  bearing  on  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject today. 

Perhaps  1  have  idealized  cynicism  since  it  has 
such  a  pleasurable  connotation  in  my  mind.  A  cynic 
to  me  is  one  who  has  completely  and  irretrievably  lost 
all  his  illusions  concerning  life;  he  always  expects  the 
worst  to  happen.  But  what  is  so  terrible  about  this? 
It  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the  one  blessed — or 
cursed — with  this  particular  outlook  on  life  is  going 
immediately  to  degenerate  into  a  very  despicable  per- 
son or  to  start  leading  a  life  of  dissipation.  It  may 
mean  that  he  considers  that  the  life  of  service  or  that 
of  the  uplifter  is  a  useless  gesture,  but  even  deeply 
religious  sects — though  not  in  the  orthodox  sense — 
hold  this  point  of  view.  Buddhism  does  not  advocate 
service  as  a  philosophy,  but  to  the  contrary  the  ut- 
most perfection  of  one's  own  individuality.  A  cynic, 
in  my  mind,  might  perfect  his  own  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  powers  and  yet  remain  cynical.  He  could 
even  be  kind  to  other  human  beings.  At  least  a  cynic 
in  my  understanding  of  the  word  could.     1  believe  that 


it  is  also  generally  held  that  a  cynic  is  one  given  to 
sneering.  I  cannot  think  of  my  cynic  as  a  sneerer,  but 
I  do  admit  that  he  is  given  to  laughing  at  human  be- 
ings and  their  foibles.  But  why  grudge  him  this 
pleasure?  When  a  fat  man  slips  down  on  a  slippery 
pavement,  people  laugh,  ministers  and  uplifters  in- 
cluded. If  the  cynic  laughs  at  less  obvious  human 
clumsiness  is  it  therefore  more  heinous? 

There  are  two  great  advantages  in  being  cynical. 
The  first  is  that  a  cynic  is  never  disappointed.  He 
never  expects  something  wonderful  to  happen  because 
he  has  lost  his  belief  in  miracles;  he  does  not  always 
expect  to  be  feeling  in  topping  spirits.  All  the  world 
is  not  shrouded  in  a  rosy  mist.  He  does  not  get  all 
keyed  up  at  the  expectation  of  some  great  event  and 
then  get  bitterly  disappointed  when  it  does  not  hap- 
pen. Therefore  eliminate  the  word  disappointment 
from  a  cynic's  vocabulary.  It  is  an  obsolete  word  to 
him. 

But  the  second  advantage  is  the  greatest  of  the 
two.  Think  of  the  surprises  in  store  for  a  cynic.  Re- 
member he  always  expects  the  worst.  But  the  dice 
are  bound  to  fall  to  his  advantage  sometimes.  There- 
fore he  will  be  surprised — pleasantly.  And  fickle  fate 
might  conceive  a  liking  for  this  peculiar  specimen  of 
humanity  and  take  him  under  her  wing  for  special 
patronage.  Fathom  then  the  thrilling  and  amazing 
surprises  he  would  experience.  If  these  joys  be  tran- 
sient why  what  matter.  He  will  expct  them  to  be 
transient. 


RAIN 

Can't  you  see  him 

Way,  way  up  there  on  that  puffed  cloud, 

Those  pudgy  fingers  grasping  that  smutty  pitcher  jar? 

I  like  the  way  he  half  rises  on  those  short  fat  legs 

And  tilts  the  heavy  pitcher 

'Till  the  contents  splash  and  drop. 

That  red,  red  tongue  in  his  mouth's  upward  curve! 

The  way  he  sticks  that  rounded  fist 

into  the  pitcher  jar. 

And  quickly  draws  it  out,  then  shoots 

Each  finger  wide  apart. 

Trickle,  trickle,  drip,  drip,  drip. 

I  wish  1  could  stay  awake 

to  see — if  he — will  break 

The  jar. 

Nancy  Little. 


PAGAN  SONG 

in  next  years  sunshine  you  shall  see 
The  very  golden  dust  of  me. 
For  1  could  never  lie  below 
With  flowers  peeping  from  the  snow. 
I'd  send  my  substance  through  their  veins 
To  throb  and  grow  in  springtime  rains, 
'Till  one  warm  da\'  toward  May  or  so 
in  some  gay  blossom  1  should  blow. 
My  soul  stuff  mingling  with  its  dew 
The  sun  would  beckon  till  I  flow 
And  laughed  to  God  as  1  passed  by, 
"I  told  you  1  should  reach  the  sky." 

Julia  Blauveh  '26. 
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POETRY  PAGE 


TALL  UP-REACHING  TREE 

0  tall  up-reaching  tree 

1  love  your  hight 

Your  grace  and  slimness, 

Love  your  slender  hands 

With  tapering  fingers 

Full  of  silver  leaves 

That  Quiver  in  the  moonlight. 

They  reach  out 

As  if  drawn  upward  toward  the  silver  moon 

By  a  compelling  force, 

Yet  held  in  check 

By  an  invisable  bond 

Though  brembling  to  be  free. 

Brooks  Johnson  '26. 


SPRING  NIGHT 

Daylight   fades  while   the   darkness   comes   over   the 

silent  hills 
Gently  like  snow  wafted  down  at  mid-night 
Upon  the  quiet  waiting  earth 
And  mute  are  the  tall  trees,  casitng  shadows 
Into  that  hazy  light. 
While  the  tranquille  veil  of  evening 
Shakes  the  fragrant  incense  from  it's  purple  folds. 

Maxine    Westphal   '27. 


CHANSONETTE  D'UN  BAISER 

Oh,  he  kissed  me  as  the  leaves  were  falling, 

Gently  floating  down — 

Caressed  me  as  the  leaves  came  drifting, 

Red  and  golden  brown. 

The  air  was  cold  and  damp  and  still. 

While  fell  the  leaves  and  rain; 

But  my  heart  was  warm  with  a  secret  thrill, 

As  he  kissed  me  once  again. 

Evelyn  Trogdon,  '27. 


EXPLANATION 

Gaily  I  make  my  rymes 
And  clearly  like  a  bell 
Sing  of  the  love  1  never  had— 
Sing  of-thn  lour  |  npvpr  hid 
But  no  one  knows — don't  tell. 

Brooks  Johnson  '26. 


INSIDE  OUT 

The  leaves  are  'way  inside  the  tree 

Till  springtime  comes  about, 

And  when  they  come  out  through  the  twigs, 

The  tree  turns  inside  out! 

Marjorie  Vanneman  '29. 


FEET 

Little  boys  have  feet 
Little  birds  have  claws 
Little  Kitty-cats  and  pups 
Have  little  paddyvpaws. 

Marjorie  Vanneman  '29. 
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FRIENDSHIP 

Susie  WzU  Roberson  '26 


Among  all  who  have  written  of  friendship,  there 
is,  perhaps  no  one  who  is  as  much  of  an  amateur  in 
friendship  as  1     *****_ 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  three  kinds  of  friend- 
ship: the  friendly  attitude  one  may  have  toward 
people  in  general ;  friendship  people  may  have  between 
members  of  the  same  sex;  and  friendship  between  man 
and  woman. 

Perhaps  you  who  are  more  experienced  than  1 
will  say  the  first  cannot  exist.  But  to  me  it  is  a  most 
powerful  reality.  To  be  intensely  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  to  long  for  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  group,  to  suffer  when  uncontrolled 
forces  bring  harm  to  the  people,  to  rejoice  at  each  step 
forward,  to  merge  one's  own  energy  in  the  life  of  the 
group,  to  believe  in  the  ultimate  purity  of  human 
nature— this  is  friendship  for  the  world.  Concretely, 
it  is  kind  consideration  for  each  member  of  the  group 
with  whom  one  comes  in  contact. 

Immanently  personal,  yet  partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  more  impersonal,  friendship  for  the  group, 
is  the  friendship — 1  will  say — of  girl  for  girl.  One 
may  desire  or  love  another  at  first  sight.  But  true 
friendship  grows  slowly.  Primarily,  two  girls  would 
feel  a  pleasure  in  each  other's  presence.  Friendship 
is  stunted  by  repulsive  physical  characteristics  or  man- 
nerisms as  well  as  by  alien  ideas.  Then  there  must, 
also,  be  intellectual  and  emotional  harmony'  between 
friends.  Two  people,  whose  ideas  and  attitudes  are 
at  absolute  variance  cannot  maintain  the  ideal  rela- 
tionship  of   friends.     Passion   instead  of   friendliness 


would  be  paramount.  Friends  must  be  able  to  en- 
courage and  sympathize  with  each  other's  pursuits. 
If  a  girl  sneers  at  or  belittles  the  ideal  of  her  friend, 
she  has  proven  that  her  friendship  is  false.  When 
the  occasion  arises,  one  must  share  the  deepest  secrets 
of  her  friends,  keeping  them  sacred.  Oftentimes,  one 
of  the  greatest  functions  of  a  friend  is  to  serve  as  an 
intelligent,  sympathetic  listener.  Friendship  is  with- 
out passion;  therefore  friends,  when  lovers  cannot,  are 
able  to  see  each  other  in  the  right  perspective,  thus 
preserving  the  balance  so  necssary  to  a  perfect  rela- 
tionship. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  friendship  between  man  and 
woman.  Its  foundation,  like  that  of  friendship  of  a 
girl  for  girl,  is  absolute,  mutual  trust  and  understand- 
ing. Physical  attraction  is  present,  too.  Skeptics 
will  answer  immediatley  that  friendship  between  man 
and  woman  is  impossible  in  that  case.  No  friend- 
ship, 0  Skeptic,  if  one  feels  physical  repulsion  in  the 
presence  of  another  is  possible.  The  ph\sical  attrac- 
tion which  makes  friendship  possible  between  man 
and  woman  is  not  desire,  but  something  beyond  de- 
sire which  creates  an  atmosphere  of  ease  and  har- 
moni)'.  Marriage  itself  would  be  more  permanent, 
more  completely  satisfying,  if  the  husband  and  wife 
are  true  friends  as  well  as  lovers. 

The  most  beautiful  relationship  on  earth,  but 
one,  is  that  of  friendship.  Like  an  exquisite  melody, 
clinging  to  our  memory,  the  thoughts  of  friends,  in- 
dellibly  impressing  the  spirit,  will  stil!  the  racial  soul 
within,  bringing  comfort  and  stimulation,  encouraging 
one  to  take  the  road  discovered  in  her  best  moments. 


DIFFERENT 

Land,  1  have  grown  tired  of  you.  Your  crowded 
box-like  houses  tumbling  over  one  another  on  the  nar- 
row streets  of  burning  asphalt  are  so  unlike  those 
cleverly;  built  ships;  three  staked  or  simply  boats, 
blown  to  their  destination  near  green  islands  or  to 
joUyl  ports  by  the  wind,  flapping  their  sails,  which  in 
a  southern  squall  look  like  hulled-out  trays  held  to  the 
sides  b\-  tiny  strings.  Sail  boats  seem  so  gay,  Dusty 
Land-lubbers,  so  much  more  happy  than  small  new 
houses  or  any  other  place  to  live.  What  do  you  see, 
sheets  flying  from  a  line?  Can  you  imagine  that's  a 
fleet. 

Maxine  Westphal  '11. 
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THE  FACE 

H ermine  Warlick  '26 


Mad?  Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  mad.  They  say 
that  I  am  mad.  When  I  scream  in  terror  they  close 
their  ears.  When  I  try  to  hit  myself  1  am  defence- 
less against  even  myself,  much  less  the  face. 

Have  you  seen  the  face?  Have  you  feared  to  go 
into  the  other  room  because  the  Face  was  there,  yet 
feared  to  stay  where  you  were  because  it  was  smirk- 
ing, grinning,  before  you?  Have  you  gone  with- 
out food  for  days?     Have  you — 

Mad!  I'm  not  mad!  I'm  only  afraid,  afraid,  afraid, 
I  fear  It!  The  Face  is  there  behind  you!  Can't  you 
see  It?  1  couldn't  help  that  she  loved  me  instead  of 
him.  We  couldn't  help  it,  1  tell  you!  And  1  mar- 
ried Her  and  defied  Him.  But  He  tried,  (and  1  tell 
you  that  the  Devil  helped  Him!)  He  tried  to  ruin 
me.  He  ruined  my  business.  He  ruined  my  good 
name.  And  when  She  fell  sick  1  could  get  no  doctor, 
no  medicine,  oh  no  one  would  help  me.  And  1  tell 
you  that  She  died  there  before  my  eyes,  fighting  His 
spirit,  struggling,  gasping,  and  1  could  do  nothing, 
nothing  but  watch  her  agony. 

When  She  was  dead  1  died  too.  1  know  that  my 
body  still  struggles,  but  is  it  some  demon.  It  was 
some  demon  that  lay  wait  for  Him  one  night,  and  that 
demon  had  the  strength  to  kill  Him.  No  it  was  not 
1 ;  I  could  not  have  done  it.     But  I  watched  Him  die 


as  She  had  died,  gasping,  struggling,  His  face  getting 
black — 

There,  It's  leering  at  me  again!  Oh  my  God, 
let  me  die,  anything  hut  to  have  to  see  it! 

1  went  on  to  start  again.  I  seemed  to  do  well. 
My  business  prospered;  1  made  new  friends.  I  had 
a  fair  chance  since  He  was  gone.  1  could  work 
again — 

Don't  you  see  It? 

But  one  night  as  1  sat  before  my  late  fire  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  and  my  room  was  filled  with  a 
thin  blue  smoke.  1  saw  it  was  coming  from  the 
cabinet  where  1  kept  Her  letters.  And  as  I  passed 
the  door  to  try  to  get  to  it,  the  door  slowly  opened 
and  out  of  the  darkness  came  the  Face!  Just  as  He 
looked  as  He  was  struggling,  but  It  would  leer  at 
me,  and  grin  at  me — 

There,  It  is  coming  toward  me  now! 

And  the  next  night  it  came,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next,  and  seventh  night  I  could  no  longer  resist  It, 
but  followed  It  out  into  the  night — 

And  It  is  here  beside  m^  now,  but  I  camiot  strike 
it.    It  knows,  I  tell  you. 

Mad,  I'm  not  mad!  I'm  as  sane  as  you  are,  but 
I   fear. 

I  can  feel  It  here  besides  me!     Can't  you  see  It? 


ILLUSIONS 

Lena  Keller  '26 


With  flying  hair  and  bare  feet,  she  stood  just  at 
the  waters  edge.  In  that  early  morning  glow,  she 
seemed  like  some  sea  nymph  waiting  to  be  playfully 
tossed  by  the  dancing  waves.  There  was  in  her  eyes 
a  great  longing,  and  as  great  hope.  All  that  she  needed 
was  to  cross  the  stream — it  alone  divided  her  from 
that  glowing,  beautiful  castle  on  the  other  side. 

As  a  child,  she  had  played  by  the  river  bank  and 
always  the  towers  of  the  castle  had  called  to  her. 
She  had  been  content  then  to  only  know  that  it  was 
over  there.  Engrossed  in  childish  play,  she  was  happy. 
Hour  by  hour  she  had  built  her  own  castles  in  the 
white  sand  at  her  feet.  Only  occasionally  did  that 
urge  from  the  beyond  challenge  her.  But  then,  her 
mother  had  told  her  never,  never  to  go  near  the  water, 
and  she  had  obeyed. 

As  the  days  came  and  went,  the  life  about  her 
became  less  interesting.     She  was  growing  tall — this 


strange  elfish  child  was  becoming  a  maiden.  Her 
heart  was  filled  with  hopes  and  dreams  beyond  her 
immediate  reach.  It  was  then  that  the  wanderlust 
came.  Yet  she  had  been  well  trained.  The  fear  of 
uncertainty  held  her.  Dared  she  fly  in  the  face  of 
discretion  and  take  the  plunge  into  untried  depths? 

After  all.  the  water  looked  inviting,  and  the  gleam- 
ing spires  seemed  to  grow  more  beautiful,  as  the\'  were 
reflected  from  the  water.  As  _\et,  she  had  not  even 
surmised  what  the  castle  might  be  like  from  the  in- 
side. Enough  for  her  if  only  she  could  be  close 
enough  to  touch  its  gleaming  whiteness,  to  actually 
feel  the  warmth  and  beauty  of  it.  No  greater  happi- 
ness could  come  to  her  she  knew,  than  to  live  in  this 
castle  of  light  and  beauty. 

No  doubts  as  to  the  strength  of  the  structure  had 
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DECADENCE 

Blanche  Armfield 


Dawn  cast  its  first  gray  streaks  across  the  face  of 
the  woman  who  sat  in  the  hall  of  the  Livingston 
mansion.  She  seemed  expectant,  half  hoping  and 
half  dreading,  as  she  started  forward  and  nervously 
drew  back.  The  generations  of  Livingstons  looked 
down  understandingly  from  their  heavy  frames  along 
the  wall,  for  each  in  his  day  had  waited  in  the  same 
nervous   attitude   and   expectant   mood. 

As  the  gray  morning  whitened,  the  nurse  entered 
with  a  small  bundle  in  her  arms  and  called  out  gaily: 

"Don't  you  wan?  to  see  your  new  niece?" 

"So  it's  a  girl  then,"  the  aunt  said  indifferently. 

"You  don't  seem  to  mind  its  being  a  girl  as  much 
as  JVIr.  Livingston,"  the  other  observed.  "He  is  very 
much  disappointed." 

"He  had  better  be  thankful,"  the  older  woman 
muttered  with  a  musing  look  on  her  face  as  if  her 
thoughts  were  wandering  far  in  the  past. 

The  nurse  looked  at  hep  in  surprise  and  thinking 
to  arouse  her  interest,  said,  "See,  aren't  her  eves  beau- 
tiful?" 

But  the  aunt,  called  back  to  the  present,  had  al- 
ready pressed  forward  to  look  into  the  child's  eyes. 
She  gave  one  glance  and  drew  back,  the  look  of  dread 
crowding  out  what  little  hope  had  remained  on  her 
countenance. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  the  nurse  exclaimed. 
"Don't  you  think  them  pretty?  They  are  so  large 
and  black.  And  there  is  so  much  intelligence  in 
them." 

"She  looks  as  if  she  knew  too  much  already,"  the 
other  responded,  shivering  and  drawing  away. 

The  nurse  took  the  child  away,  reflecting  that 
these  Livingstons  were  a  queer  lot  for  all  their  brilli- 
ance. 

The  child,  who  was  apparently  so  fortunate  in 
being  born  into  the  wealthy  and  illustrious  Livingston 
family,  had  in  reality  a  most  unfortunate  inheritance, 
as  her  aunt  well  knew.  The  family  had  originally 
come  from  England  to  America  in  the  early  pioneer 
days,  and  the  hardiness  of  the  English  stock  was  evi- 
dent in  the  first  of  the  faces  which  lined  the  hall.  In- 
tellectual brilliance  remained  in  the  family — in  fact, 
seemed  to  increase  with  each  generation — but  courage  of 
soul  had  long  since  departed.  That  some  of  the 
family  had  found  life  terrible  was  evident  in  the  hope- 
less expression  of  the  faces.  That  the  latter  Liv- 
ingstons had  found  life  well-nigh  unendurable  was  ap- 
parent in  the  despairing  black  eyes  which  the  aunt  had 
dreaded  to  find  in  the  child  and  on  account  of  which  she 


lost  hope  that  this  newest  offspring  might  be  a  desir- 
able graft  on  the  old  stock. 

Her  faint  hope  had  rested  in  the  mother  who  was 
descended  from  a  less  brilliant,  but  far  happier  family 
than  the  one  into  which  she  married.  Two  years  of 
life,  however,  in  this  gloomy  home,  some  distance 
from  friends  and  even  neighbors,  had  served  to  quench 
the  blitheness  of  her  spirits  to  no  little  degree.  The 
little  remnant  of  happiness  she  retained  was  spent 
in  the  name  which  she  gave  to  the  baby,  Joy,  in  the 
hope  that  the  name  would  impart  some  of  its  spirit  to 
her  child. 

Joy!  How  comical  the  name  would  have  been'  if 
it  had  not  been  a  matter  of  pathos.  The  child  with 
her  somber,  too  wise  ev'es  and  her  brooding  ways  seem- 
ed the  incarnation  of  gloom,  or  perhaps  of  wisdom. 

She  differed,  however,  from  her  ancestors  in  one 
important  respect.  These  disappointed  men  and 
women  had  had  in  spite  of  their  melancholy  disposi- 
tions, a  few  illusions  at  the  beginning  of  life,  and  like 
man\'  people,  had  been  unable  to  retain  them.  Dis- 
illusionment had  embittered  them.  Joy  Livingston 
never  became  bitter.  She  entered  the  world  without 
illusions,  which  is  the  only  sure  way  of  avoiding 
misery  and  one  of  the  surest  of  missing  happiness. 
She  seemed  to  have  known  from  birth  the  exact  possi- 
bilities of  life;  she  never  expected  more  of  the  world 
than  it  was  capable  of  giving. 

Once,  when  she  was  still  a  child,  her  father  dis- 
covered suddenly  that  a  friend,  whom  he  had  com- 
pletely trusted  had  robbed  him  consistently-  through 
the  business  in  which  they  were  partners.  His  anger 
at  sustaining  a  large  material  loss  was  not  so  great  as 
his  grief  on  account  of  the  treachery  of  his  friend; 
and  his  grief  was  not  so  poignant  as  the  hurt  of  dis- 
illusionment, the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  tricked. 
It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  his  sensitive  pride. 

"The  man  is  a  scoundrel.  I  hate  him,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  wife  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
floor.  Jov,  who  was  sitting  on  a  little  stool  near  the 
hearth,    laughed. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  laughing?"  her  father 
demanded  angrily,  wheeling  upon  her. 

The  laugh  faded  to  a  smile.  "1  laughed  because 
it  is  so  funny  to  hate.  There)  is  nothing  in  the  world 
worth  hating,"  she  said  slowly. 

Her  father  stared  at  her  but  said  nothing.  He 
remarked  afterwards  to  Mrs.  Livingston  that  she  was 
a  puzzling  child. 

Joy  grew  up  slowly  in  the  home  of  her  ancestors 
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and  almost  under  their  very  eyes,  for  she  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  walking  up  and  down  the  great  hall 
and  studying  the  faces  along  the  walls.  She  marked 
the  deterioration  as  it  grew  more  pronounced  in  each 
succeeding  portrait  and  the  softening  of  the  bold 
pioneer  lines  of  the  early  faces.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  line  the  faces  were  almost  haggard  and  on  each 
white  countenance  burned  two  brilliant  black  eyes. 
To  this  child,  on  whom  certain  of  the  darker  aspects 
of  life  left  a  deep  impression,  these  eyes  became  a 
symbol  of  decadence. 

In  the  course  of  some  years  after  Joy's  entrance 
into  the  world  several  children  were  born  to  the  Liv- 
ingstons, all  of  whom  inherited  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  family.  At  last  Nature  gave  up  the 
struggle  to  produce  a  vigorous  stock  by  the  graft  of 
new  on  to  old,  for  thei  birth  of  the  last  child  brought 
death  to  Mrs.  Livingston.  Mr.  Livingston,  embit- 
tered still  more  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  became  a 
recluse,  and  Joy  grew  up  in  solitude. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  her  mother  Joy  re- 
turned one  afternoon  from  a  walk  which  she  had 
taken  over  the  estate.  She  entered  the  long  hall  and  as 
usual  walked  slowly  down  its  length,  scanning  each 
face.  When  she  came  to  the  end  she  stopped  short 
in  amazement  which  slowly  changed  to  horror.  The 
line  had  received  an  addition,  the  handsome,  weak  face 
of  her  father.  As  she  stood  staring,  her  father  him- 
self appeared. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  he  asked,  smiling.  "1 
thought  I  would  surprise  you." 

"It  is  very  handsome,"  she  stammered,  changing 
her  expression  quickly. 

"We  are  a  race  which  has  a  right  to  be  proud. 
See  the  change  from  the  rough  cut  of  the  first  faces  to 
the  intellectual  lines  of  the  later  ones.  I  have  often 
observed  it." 

"So  have  1,"  she  answered,  repressing  her  emo- 
tion. 

"Some  day  your  portrait  will  be  among  them," 
he  said,  looking  at  her  with  pride  and  affection  and 
unconscious  of  her  involuntary  shudder. 


Joy  could  not  sleep  that  night.  The  line  of  faces 
passed  again  and  again  before  her  mind.  Her  father's 
portrait  now  hung  at  the  end  of  the  line,  the  line 
which  was  not  yet  ended.  He  had  said  that  her  por- 
trait should  come  next. 

"It  must  not,"  she  repeated  over  and  over.  She 
was  resolved  never  to  be  a  link  in  that  chain  of  deteri- 
oration. 

At  a  late  hour  she  arose  and  went  out  on  the 
lawn.  When  she  had  wandered  some  distance  she 
turned  and  began  to  pace  feverishly  back  and  forth. 

She  looked  back  at  the  house  which,  in  the  coat 
of  white  paint  it  had  received  a  few  days  be- 
fore, was  like  an  old,  old  lady  with  freshly  enamelled 
cheeks,  and  the  impossibility  of  renewing  the  Liv- 
ingston stock  struck  her  afresh.  It  was  decayed  with- 
in and  the  rottenness  was  slowly  spreading,  as  in  the  logs 
of  wood,  half  sunk  in  the  marsh,  which  the  servants 
brought  in  for  the  fires.  When  the  decay  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  the  logs  were  useful  only  for  burning. 
Fire,  the  great  purger,  rid  the  world  of  the  decay  and 
gave  it  heat  and  light. 

The  ultimate,  the  only  service  which  decadence 
can  do  for  the  world,  she  mused,  lies  in  self-destruc- 
tion. It  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  service  of  all,  for  it 
is  more  helpful  to  the  over-burdened  world  to  free 
it  of  evil  than  to  change  that  evil  into  good.  Only 
through  the  powerful  alchemist.  Fire,  can  decay  be 
transmuted  into  fresh  life. 

Resolved,  she  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  present  should  be  the  atonement 
for  the  past. 


The  following  morning  a  pile  of  charred  logs  and 
ashes  lay  where  the  Livingston  home  had  stood. 


In  the  spring  the  fields  were  green  with  wheat 
around  a  sturdy  log  cabin  built  over  the  ashes  of 
the  Livingston  mansion. 


ELFIN  PHILOSOPHY 


Said  a  gay  little  elf  on  a  leaf  of  green, 

Watching  a  vain  young  cardinal  preen 

His  feathers  in  the  morning  sun. 

And  from  his  slender,  delicate  throat 

Carolling  sweet  and  joyful  note, 

"I'll  write  with  the  quill  of  a  humming  bird's  wing, 

How  the  west  wind  blows  and  the  starlings  sing. 

On  a  purple  violet  leaf,  I  think. 


With  a  drop  of  dew  for  fairy  ink. 

I'll  write  how  the  wind  flower  sways  in  the  breeze; 

How  the  squirrel  climbs  with  careless  ease; 

How  the  pine  tree  wears  a  star  in  her  hair. 

One  radiant  jewel  nestling  there." 

He  cried  with  a  joN-fully  radiant  face, 

"Oh,  isn't  the  world  a  wonderful  place! 

Marjorie  Vanneman  '29. 
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THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 

Susie  Sharp  '28 


Preston  Simmons  was  in  the  county  jail  awaiting 
his  execution — or  pardon — for  murder.  A  jury  of 
his  peers  had  had  no  doubt  of  his  guilt  and — since 
Press  was  a  negro — they  had  not  hesitated  to  impose 
the  extreme  penalty.  Press  himself  had  not  denied 
his  crime.  He  had  first  tried  to  conjure  the  man  who 
had  threatened  to  indict  him  before  the  grand  jury, 
and,  his  magic  failing  he  had  resorted  to  a  more 
expedient  method.  Press  had  tried  a  charm  which 
he  had  thought  infalible;  he  had  procured  some  grave 
yard  dirt,  a  snake,  and  lizard.  He  had  carefully 
roasted  them  together,  ground  them  into  a  powder  and 
put  them  into  his  victim's  well.  A  week  passed  and 
the  man  continued  as  robust  as  ever.  Then  doubts 
began  to  assail  Preston  as  to  the  efficiency  of  his 
methods;  so  he  took  down  his  shot  gun  and  went 
hunting. 

Press  had  not  taken  his  sentence  seriously.  In 
the  first  place,  the  execution  was  three  months  away: 
in  the  second,  his  lawyer  assured  him  that  the  governor 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  change  the  sentence  to  a 
life  term,  and  once  away  from  the  county  jail  Press 
was  confident  of  his  ability  to  escape.  The  shock  then 
was  all  the  greater  when  his  attorney  told  him  that 
the  solicitor  would  not  recommend  him  for  pardon 
and  that  without  this  recommendation  the  governor 
would  do  nothing. 

The  negro's  knees  trembled,  his  jaws  dropped, 
and  he  sank  to  his  bed  with  a  dull  thud. 

"Do  you  mean,  Massa,  that  I'se  got  to  hang? 
Ami  gwin  tobe  hung?"  he  asked  in  a  horrified  whis- 
per. 

"I  am  afraid  so,  Press.  I  can  do  nothing  more. 
The  solicitor — " 

"Massa,  what  is  the  solicitor  got  against  a  miser- 
able nigger?  Tell  him  if  he'll  let  me  live  I'll  wuk  the 
res'  of  m\'  life.  Tell'  im — "  he  ended  in  a  piteous 
wail. 

His  nerve  racking  moans  were  too  much  for  the 
young  attorney  who  fled  from  the  jail.  Left  alone, 
Press  became  a  raving  madman.  He  tore  at  the  bars 
of  his  window,  lacerating  his  hands  and  breaking  his 
nails.  He  shrieked  aloud,  alternately  praying  to  the 
solicitor,  the  governor,  and  God.  The  hell  which  the 
colored  man  was  enduring  sent  the  jailer  away  from 
the  jail,  out  of  hearing  of  those  awful  cries. 

The  next  morning  Press's  mind  was  numb.  Only 
an  awful  foreboding  and  the  cold  chill  around  his 
heart  reminded  him  of  his  hell  of  yesterday.  It  was 
the  village  doctor  who  aroused  him  again  to  his 
woes. 


"Press,"  he  said  bluntly,  "1  have  heard  that  you 
no  longer  have  any  hopes  of  being  pardoned,  and  I 
have  come  to  ask  you  to  sell  me  your  body." 

"My  Lord,  Massa,  you  ain't  going  to  kill  me 
are  you?"  the  negro  whispered,  cringing  in  his  corner. 

"No,"  said  the  doctor,  "what  1  want  to  do  is 
this:  1  will  give  you  fifteen  dollars  now  and  you  can 
buy  yourself  all  the  candy  and  trash  you  can  eat 
before  next  week  which,  1  understand,  is  the  time  of 
the  execution.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sign  this  pa- 
per saying  that  1  may  have  your  body  after  death  to 
do  with  as  1  please.  Now  you  know  fifteen  dollars 
will  buy  a  lot  of  peanuts,  Press,  and  you  might  as 
well  let  me  have  it.  You  won't  know  anything  about 
it." 

\\'hen  the  doctor  left  he  had  his  contract  and 
Press  was  gurgling  senselessly  on  the  floor.  True  to 
his  word,  however,  the  doctor  brought  the  negro  all 
the  delicacies  of  which  the  race  is  so  fond.  Press, 
having  nothing  to  do  but  think  and  eat,  ate  them  all 
mechanically  and  without  enjoyment.  The  doctor 
flattered  himself  that  this  contrast  of  a  post  mortem 
fulfilment  was  adding  some  joy  at  least  to  the  negro's 
last  days. 

The  day  of  the  execution  came  and  with  it  the 
lawyer,  bringing  Press  a  suit  of  clothes.  When  he 
entered  the  negro  was  gazing  out  of  the  window. 

"Press,"  he  said  apologetically,  "1  thought  you 
might  like  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  people  in  town  this  afternoon." 

Press  did  not  turn :  his  gaze  was  riveted  on  the 
platform  being  built  before  the  courthouse.  The  ham- 
mering and  laughter  of  the  carpenters  was  quite  audi- 
ble. The  law\'er  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance; 
he  grasped  the  astonished  jailor  by  the  collar  and 
ordered  him  to  remove  Press  to  a  back  cell.  The  at- 
torney sta\'ed  with  Press  the  remainder  of  his  time  in 
jail,  until  the  death  wagon  came  to  the  jail  and  Press 
rode  away  on  his  coffin.  Then  he  turned  and  fled — 
away  from  the  crowded  courthouse  green  and  the 
bloodthirsty  multitude. 

He  did  not  see  or  hear  Press  leap  from,  the  wagon 
as  it  drew  up  to  the  gallows.  The  half-crazed  negro 
rushed  one  way  and  then  another,  screaming  like  a 
maniac.  Hemmed  in  by  the  immense  throng  which 
had  been  coming  to  the  county  seat  since  morning,  he 
could  find  no  outlet.  It  was  an  eas\'  matter  for  the 
sheriff  to  recapture  him. 

One  more  human  being  had  been  snatched  from 
the  busy  world  by  that  power  called  the  state  whose 
power  for  repressing  violence  had  become  the  agent  of 
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violence.  The  state  however,  was  gratified;  the  family 
of  the  dead  man's  victim  was  satisfied;  and  the  coun- 
ty had  enjoyed  a  free  show  and  fried  chicken.  It  was 
the  end  of  a  perfect  day. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING  IN  READING 


(Continued  From  Page  7) 


in  use  on  Psychology  and  Philosophy;  38  in  religion; 
400  on  Natural  sciences;  53  on  usfeul  arts,  180  on 
fine  arts;  150  on  travel  and  commentaries  on  American 
authors;  380  on  history  and  200  of  Biography.  Our 
aversion  would  seem  to  be  to  philology  as  there  are 
only  five  books  out  which  deal  with  that  subject. 

There  is  one  other  item  which  might  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  wonder  about  our  reading.  That  is, 
about  how  many  books  individuals  read  or,  strictly 
speaking,  take  out? 

There  are  23  girls  who  have  had  to  have  two  cards 
in  the  library  to  hold  the  names  of  books  they  have 
taken  out  this  year.  As  35  books  can  be  charged  on 
one  card,  all  these  have  had  more  than  35  books  out. 
The  record  is  70,  the  next  61,  then  55,  and  then  48. 
As  the  other  extreme,  many  compete  for  the  honor  of 
never  having  taken  out  a  book  . 

This  is  only,  of  course  a  fragmentary  idea  of  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  reading  line.  It  may  gratify  your 
curiosity,  help  to  pass  some  time,  and  perhaps  make 
you  wonder  what  you  are  reading  yourself. 


PURPLE  PATCHES  SCRUTINIZED 
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suit  may  be  ridiculous.  There  is  in  the  love  of  play- 
ing with  words  a  hunger  for  beauty  that  should  make 
English  teachers  and  reviewers  more  lenient  toward 
"fine  writing,"  even  while  they  are  attempting  to  up- 
root it.  To  be  honest,  my  own  taste  is  still  so  un- 
refined that  1  have  a  weakness  for  diffuse  composi- 
tion and  florid  word  pictures.  1  am  not  displeased 
when  an  author  lingers  as  long  over  the  physical  per- 
fections of  her  heroes  and  heroines  as  Ouida,  or  des- 
cribes her  setting  as  minutely  as  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock.  I  do  not  mind  the  descriptions  of  Balzac,  and 
1  rather  like  a  character's  portrait  as  full  length  as  the 
one  Victor  Hugo  limned  of  Fantine  in  the  early  pages 
of  Les  Miserables.  Even  in  the  work  of  the  much,  and 
justlv,  condemned  Marie  Corieli,  1  find  some  appeal  in 
the  description  of  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  the 


Norse  maiden  in  the  foreground  and  the  permeating 
atmosphere  of  Valhalla  "the  abode  of  the  luminous 
genii."  I  do  not,  in  fact,  see  that  even  mediocre  writ- 
ing need  necessarily  be  dipt  and  bare,  devoid  of  rich- 
ness and  color.  If  we  cannot  raise  arbesques  of  words, 
if  we  cannot  build  a  gothic  cathedral,  perhaps  we  can 
construct  tall,  picturesque  old  houses  like  those  in 
Rouen  or  Lisieux.  A  piece  of  writing  is  delightful  if 
it  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Pre-Raphaelite 
painting. 

• o 

AND  COURAGE 
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a-watchin'  her  last  week,  after  the  siren  blew.  She 
was  still  sittin'  there  fumblin'  round.  He  wouldn't  a 
caught  up  with  her  near  so  quick,  if  she  hadn't  been 
so  plague-taked  anxious  to  do  her  duty.  Workin 
overtime!     And  no  pay!" 

"Who  you  all  talkin'  about?"  Lilly  asked,  a? 
she  came  in.  Her  face  was  blanched,  as  she  stood 
distractedly  turning  her  hat  in  her  hand.  "About 
Miss  Jones?  Didn't  you  know?  Brown  turned  her 
ofl"  Saturday.  God!  I  saw  it  in  the  paper  a  man 
was  readin'  in  front  of  me  on  the  street  car.  Thev 
found  her  dead  yesterday  in  the  barn  at  her  brother's. 
She  had  hung  herself  with  a  rope!" 


ILLUSION 
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come  to  her.  Neither  did  she  at  all  question  that  if 
once  she  could  cross  the  river  she  might  not  be  recog- 
nized and  welcomed  as  a  friend.  She  desired  beauty 
and  love — it  was  over  there,  and  therefore  once  she 
reached  the  shining  goal,  it  would  be  hers.  It  would 
always  be  like  a  great,  beautiful  God  before  whom 
she  could  fall  down  and  worship.  Thus  the  girl- 
woman  thought  on  the  eventful  da\',  when  she  had  at 
last  made  up  her  mind  she  could  wait  no  longer. 

Many  years  have  come  and  gone  since  that  bright 
hopeful  morning.  It  is  evening,  and  the  shadows 
have  begun  to  creep  up  over  the  hilltop.  The  sun, 
lately  so  brilliant,  is  almost  out  of  sight.  In 
the  soft  glow  of  the  dying  day,  the  castle  looks 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  Reflected  rays  of  crim- 
son and  gold  and  brilliance  to  its  whiteness.  Slowly 
the  darkness  falls  like  a  veil,  enveloping  the 
fearth.  A  solitary  figure,  until  now  so  motionles^s 
that    it    seemed    almost    a    part    of    the     landscape. 
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slowly  stirs.  A  ray  of  light  from  the  inside  reveals 
an  aged  face  framed  with  long  white  hair.  The  eyes 
were  faded  and  there  is  in  them  a  hurt  look— as  of  a 
little  child  who  has  just  discovered  that  there  is  no 
Santa  Claus.  Yet  a  sudden  glow  transforms  the  fea- 
tures. The  lips  move  and  one  hears  an  almost  in- 
audible murmur  like  water  tumbling  over  the  rocks, 
"How  beautiful  the  white  sand  looked  tonight,"  and 
the  door  of  the  house  banged  sharply. 


ANIMOSITY 

1  know  a  little  girl  who 

Will  be  just  two  next  fall. 

Her  cheeks  are  fresh  and  dewy — 

I  like  her  not  at  all. 

Oh,  no,  1  'm  not  yet  wrinkled. 

You  ask,  "Why  then  this  hate?" 

It's  this:  when  she  is  eighteen, 

Then  I'll  be  thirty-eight. 

Evelyn  Trogdon,  '11. 
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